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Cotoneaster  blasted  by  frost. 


Winter  Injury  of 
Ornamental  Plants 

By  Rob  Smith  and  Sharon  Collman 

Little  think'  st  thou,  poor  flower, 

Whom  I  have  watched  six  or  seven  days. 
And  seen  thy  birth,  and  seen  what  every  hour 
Gave  to  thy  growth,  thee  to  this  height  to  raise, 
And  now  dost  laugh  and  triumph  on  this  bough, 
Little  think.’ st  thou 

That  it  will  freeze  anon,  and  that  I  shall 
Tomorrow  find  thee  fallen,  or  not  at  all. 

—  John  Donne 
from  " The  Blossom” 

We  again  have  experienced  a  winter 
season  in  the  Northwest  that  has  been  inju- 
s  rious  to  our  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
We  had  a  lower  than  normal  average 
temperature  in  late  December  and  early 
January,  as  well  as  a  heavy  snowfall  in  late 
December.  The  degree  of  injury  can  vary; 
with  the  more  serious  problems  occurring 
in  plants  that  have  been  stressed  by  poor 
growing  conditions,  or  plants  not  suited  to 
the  changing  climate  in  the  Northwest. 

Types  of  Winter  Injury 

■  Black  heart  in  stems  of  trees  and 
shrubs — darkening  of  the  xylem  leading 
to  poor  growth,  reduced  flowering,  and 
possibly  death  of  some  shoots  in  the  spring. 

■  Winter  kill  of  dormant  flower 
buds — flower  buds  are  usually  less  hardy 
than  leaf  buds  and  may  suffer  winter  kill. 

■  Sun  scald  and  frost  splitting  of  tree 
trunks — on  sunny  days  during  the  cold 
spell,  a  tree  trunk  may  be  warmed  as  much 
as  18  degrees  Fahrenheit  above  the  air 
temperature.  When  the  warmed  trunk 
becomes  shaded  by  a  cloud  or  opaque 
object,  the  bark  temperature  may  drop 
quickly  to  a  critical  level ,  causing  injury  or 
death  to  the  bark  and  cambium. 

I,  ■  Winter  burn  of  conifers  and  broad- 
leaf  evergreens — the  cold  weather  that 
froze  the  soil  reduced  the  water  absorption 


to  such  a  low  level  that  it  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  transpiration  of  certain  plants 
such  as  rhododendrons  and  ornamental 
pines,  causing  the  “burned”  appearance  on 
the  foliage. 

■  Frost  cracks —  vertical  fissures  on 
the  trunk  of  large  branches  of  trees  that 
occur  in  weak  zones  in  the  wood  similar  to 
the  process  described  in  frost  splitting, 
above.  The  colder  the  temperature,  the 
wider  the  cracks  open.  Many  will  continue 
to  open  and  close  throughout  the  winter, 
and  may  continue  to  do  this  year  after  year, 
with  considerable  callus  formation.  Wood 
decay  may  also  become  a  problem.  Com¬ 
monly  affected  species  are  London  plane, 
elm,  horsechestnut,  linden,  oak,  willow, 
apple,  beech  and  walnut. 

■  Leaf  droop  and  leaf  roll — drooping 
of  leaves  is  most  dramatic  on  fatsia,  where 


the  large  leaves  bend  at  the  stem  end  of  the 
petiole  and  drop  flat  against  the  stem, 
looking  like  death  itself.  If  the  plant  is  not 
killed  by  extreme  cold,  even  partially 
damaged  leaves  will  recover  and  the  plant 
will  return  to  normal  when  the  weather 
improves. 

Entire  leaves  may  roll  inward  on  some 
rhododendrons.  This  is  a  protective  reac¬ 
tion  to  cold,  which  reduces  the  amount  of 
leaf  surface  exposed  to  cold  or  drying 
winds.  Leaves  should  return  to  normal  as 
temperatures  warm. 

■  Limb  and  branch  breakage — the 
heavy  snowfall  created  many  problems, 
ranging  from  broken  branches  to  uprooted 
trees.  When  the  snow  falls  at  temperatures 
close  to  32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  mois¬ 
ture  content  is  higher  and  the  snow  sticks 
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to  branches  and  is  heavier  than  drier 
powder  snow.  The  resulting  breakage  was 
more  frequent  in  conifers  and  deciduous 
ornamental  trees  with  thick  branch  struc¬ 
tures  and  weak  branch  unions. 

The  broken  portion  of  branches  left  on 
the  tree  or  shrub  should  be  pruned  back  to 
another  branch  or  the  main  trunk.  On  large 
branches,  this  cut  should  be  made  to  just 
outside  the  branch  collar. 

With  respect  to  other  pruning,  such  as 
branches  which  may  have  been  killed  by 
the  cold,  it  might  be  best  to  wait  and  see 
how  extensive  the  damage  is.  It  is  easier  to 
determine  what  stems  are  dead  after  growth 
starts  in  the  spring.  The  leaves  may  be 
dead,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  stems 
and  vegetative  buds  are  also  dead. 

Delayed  Symptoms 

The  results  of  winter  injury  can  some¬ 
times  takes  months  or  years  to  appear. 
Sometimes  the  leaves  can  live  on  their 
reserves  until  they  are  depleted.  This  oc¬ 
curs  slowly  in  cool  weather  or  rapidly 
when  the  weather  becomes  suddenly  hot. 

Cold  temperature  injury  early  in  the 
spring  of  the  current  year  may  damage 
tender  stem  tips  which  form  the  next  year’s 
buds.  Thus,  the  effects  of  the  damage  may 
not  become  evident  until  a  year  later,  when 
poor  flowering  and  growth  is  noted. 

Graft  unions  are  sensitive  to  damage 
from  cold  winter  temperatures.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  graft  may  be  injured.  It  may 
function  for  years  until  another  kind  of 
stress  causes  it  to  fail. 

Winter-damaged  tissue  may  allow  the 
penetration  of  disease  organisms.  Winter- 
damaged  trees  are  also  more  susceptible  to 
insect  attack,  especially  borers. 

Root  systems,  especially  shallow  ones, 
may  be  injured  by  cold  winter  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  damaged  root  systems  fail  to 
function  adequately  and  the  top  of  the 
plant  may  thin  and  die  back. 

How  You  Can  Tell 

if  a  Tree  or  Branch  is  Alive 

Before  pruning  a  sad-looking  plant  to 
almost  nothing  or  pulling  it  out  altogether, 
check  to  see  if  it  is  still  alive. 

Scrape  the  bark  away  with  a  fingernail 
or  make  a  shallow  slant  cut  just  under  the 
bark  with  a  pocket  knife.  Live  branches 
are  bright  green  just  beneath  the  bark. 


Dying  branches  show  fading  green.  Dead 
branches  are  brown  and  may  even  be  soggy . 
Check  the  tree  or  shrub  in  several  places: 
at  the  twigs,  down  the  branches,  and  at  the 
crown  or  soil  line.  If  the  outer  twigs  have 
died,  keep  moving  towards  the  trunk  until 
you  hit  live  tissue;  older  wood  may  be 
more  hardy  than  younger  wood. 

Sometimes  faded  green  branches  may 
begin  to  regrow  and  do  not  die.  Removal 
of  damaged  tissue  should  be  done  after  the 
plant  has  been  given  a  chance  to  recover. 

What  to  Do  for 
Winter-Injured  Plants 

■  Don’tdo  anything  until  latespring 
when  new  growth  begins  on  the  live 


wood,  and  does  not  begin  on  the  dead 
wood.  Then  prune  to  remove  dead  wood. 
Before  doing  anything,  check  to  be  sure 
the  crown  is  alive. 

■  Prune  properly.  Don’t  leave  stubs. 
Prune  back  to  live,  green  healthy  wood. 
Prune  to  a  bud,  stem  or  trunk.  Give  a 
suffering  plant  a  chance  to  become  healthy 
again.  Prune  it  right. 

Only  prune  out  dead  and  severely  dam¬ 
aged  wood.  Do  not  prune  live  wood.  The 
larger  the  leaf  surface  area  of  the  plant,  the 
better  it  can  manufacture  food  and  grow 
new  tissues. 

■  Water  properly.  Make  sure  the 
plant  is  not  further  damaged  by  drought.  ( 
Pay  special  attention  to  evergreens  and 
plants  situated  under  the  eaves.  Water 
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Clematis  armandii  may  come  back  from  its  roots. 


properly  throughout  the  spring,  summer 
and  fall.  Do  not  overwater.  (See  Extension 
Bulletin  1090,  Watering  Home  Gardens 
and  Landscape  Plants,  available  from  your 
local  Extension  office.) 

■  Fertilize?  Experts  disagree  about 
the  advisability  of  fertilizing  winter-dam¬ 
aged  plants.  If  the  roots  have  been  injured, 
there  is  a  concern  that  fertilizer  salts  could 
injure  roots.  Also,  fertilization  would 
stimulate  top  growth  that  the  damaged 
root  system  may  not  be  able  to  support. 
Some  feel  that  stimulation  of  growth  may 
draw  on  the  energy  reserves  that  the  plant 
needs  to  help  it  overcome  the  winter 
damage. 

Other  experts  feel  that  fertilization  is 
beneficial.  Stimulation  of  top  growth  in¬ 
creases  the  leaf  surface  area  which  manu¬ 
factures  food  and  helps  grow  new  tissue. 
Fertilization  is  definitely  recommended  if 
the  soil  lacks  adequate  amounts  of  basic 
plant  nutrients.  Where  the  nutrient  status 
of  the  soil  restricts  normal  plant  growth, 
fertilizer  should  be  applied  in  the  root  zone 
area. 

Deep-root  fertilization  can  help  offset 
declining  conditions  and  injured  trees 
and  shrubs.  (Davey  Arbor  Green  is  an 
excellent  organic,  slow-release  fertilizer 
that  is  injected  hydraulically  into  the  root 
zones.) 

■  Mulch.  A  loose  organic  mulch  is 
helpful  to  maintain  soil  moisture  and  to 
protect  plants  from  extremes  of  tempera¬ 


ture.  Composted  hardwood  bark  is  most 
beneficial,  as  this  can  help  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  root-rot  pathogens  which  can 
attack  injured  plants.  (Hardwood  bark  is 
available  through  Valley  Topsoils,  Algona, 
WA.) 

■  First  aid.  There  are  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  techniques  that  can  be  applied  to 
“mend”  the  worst  of  winter  damaged  trees: 
Lip  bolts  can  be  installed  by  a  qualified 
arborist  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  frost 
cracks;  cabling  is  another  tree-care  tech¬ 
nique  for  trees  with  weak  limb  unions  or 
obviously  weakened  branches  resulting 
from  pockets  of  decay.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  monitor  the  cracks  throughout  the  year 
for  insect  infestation;  cracks  should  be 
kept  free  of  debris  and  sprayed  with  an 
insecticide  if  applicable. 

Avoiding  Future 
Winter  Injury 

The  best  thing  you  can  do  for  your 
injured  tree  or  shrub  is  to  avoid  further 
stress  during  the  coming  season  by  giving 
it  special  attention  and  care.  Residents  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  can  expect  plant¬ 
damaging  winter  weather  in  future  years — 
our  best  insurance  against  winter  injury  is 
to: 

■  Select  plants  hardy  for  the  local 
climate  and  soil  conditions. 

■  Situate  evergreen  plants  in  the  land¬ 
scape  to  minimize  their  exposure  to  sun 


and  wind.  If  this  is  not  possible,  provide  a 
windbreak  or  shading  during  winter 
months. 

■  Wrap  the  trunks  of  young  and  re¬ 
cently  transplanted  trees  with  a  white  or 
light-colored  bark  wrap  in  the  fall,  espe¬ 
cially  young  smooth  and  dark-barked 
trees. 

■  Keep  plants  in  a  healthy  condition. 

■  Do  not  fertilize,  prune  or  water 
heavily  late  into  the  season.  This  can  en¬ 
courage  late  season  growth  that  may  not 
acclimate  well  in  the  fall. 

■  Anti-transpirant  sprays  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  ornamentals  susceptible  to  low- 
temperature  damage  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
transpiration.  “Wilt-Pruf  ’  is  an  excellent 
product  for  this  application  (if  you  can  get 
outside  before  the  big  freeze)  and  is  avail¬ 
able  through  Teufel  Nursery,  Lynnwood, 
WA. 

For  further  information  regarding  spe¬ 
cific  plants,  contact  the  King  County  Co¬ 
operative  Extension. 

—  Rob  Smith  is  a  certified  arborist 
(Pacific  Northwest  Chapter  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Society  of  Arborculture)  and  is 
the  district  manager  of  the  Davey  Tree 
Surgery  Company.  Rob  is  a  graduate  for¬ 
ester  and  has  been  employed  by  Davey 
Tree  for  15  years. 

—  Sharon  Collman  is  an  environmen¬ 
tal  protection  specialist  for  the  WSU  Co¬ 
operative  Extension  Service. 
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A  NORTHWEST  FIRST 

The  Amateur 
Garden  Contest 

The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society, 
Seattle  Home  and  Garden  Magazine  and 
Wells  Medina  Nursery  are  pleased  to 
announce  the  1991  Amateur  Garden  Con¬ 
test,  the  first  competition  of  its  kind  in  this 
region.  Because  gardening  is  a  favorite 
and  important  activity  for  so  many  North¬ 
west  residents,  the  contest  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  share  the  creative  results  of  note¬ 
worthy  gardening  endeavor  and  to  give 
recognition  to  the  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  by  local  residents. 

The  Northwest  is  noted  for  its  beauti¬ 
fully  designed  and  planted  gardens.  The 
contest  will  focus  on  two  categories  of 
these  gardens.  The  first  category  is  “Quin¬ 
tessential  Northwest  Gardens.”  Quintes¬ 
sential  has  a  meaning  which  includes 
“highest  essence  of  power  in  a  natural 
body;  purest  of  its  kind;  typical.”  Does 
your  garden  represent  the  essence  of  a 
natural  Northwest  garden  (and  there  are 
many  representations),  using  native  plants 
and  ornamentals?  If  so,  you  may  be  one  of 
our  winners! 

Or  does  your  garden  result  from  the 
care  and  attention  given  to  the  second  con¬ 
test  category,  “Container  Gardens”  (in 
pots,  tubs,  planter  or  window  boxes)? 
Container  gardens  abound  locally,  bright¬ 
ening  our  views.  Your  work  in  such  a 
garden  may  result  in  a  well-deserved 
award! 

To  qualify  to  enter  the  contest,  one 
must  be  an  amateur  gardener  and  live  in 
the  greater  Seattle  area.  Employees  and 
immediate  family  members  of  the  spon¬ 


soring  organizations  are  excluded  from 
entering.  An  individual  may  submit  one 
entry  per  category.  All  entries  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than  May  20,  1991, 
and  be  sent  to  Seattle  Home  and  Garden 
Magazine,  701  Dexter  Avenue  North,  Suite 
101,  Seattle,  WA  98109. 

An  entry  must  include  a  cover  letter, 
garden  plans  and  a  photo  or  slide.  Details 
regarding  these  submittals  are  provided  on 
the  enclosed  green  information  sheet. 

So  if  you,  for  instance,  have  converted 
a  birdbath  into  a  container  to  hold  cascad¬ 
ing  flowers,  or  perhaps  have  arranged  ferns 
serendipitously  beside  a  meandering  walk, 
please  consider  sharing  your  work  and 
inspiration.  We  invite  all  interested  gar¬ 
deners  to  assemble  and  submit  entry  mate¬ 
rials  for  consideration  by  May  20. 

For  more  information,  please  call  the 
NHS  at  527-1794. 


New  Books  for 
Northwest  Garden 
Inspiration 

by  Valerie  Easton,  Miller  Library 
Horticultural  Librarian 

Sometimes,  particularly  in  the  drearier 
times  of  year,  what  gardeners  need  most  is 
fresh  inspiration  and  vision.  When  we  tire 
of  plant  lists,  cultural  information  and 
pruning  tips,  visits  to  exceptional  gardens 
can  refresh,  energize  and  broaden  the 
gardening  perspective.  A  number  of  new 
books  featuring  Northwest  gardens  and 
gardeners  provide  this  inspiration  in  both 
photos  and  prose.  To  peruse  the  following 
books  allows  us  to  view  beautiful  gardens 
throughout  the  Northwest  and  to  glean 
words  of  wisdom  from  the  gardeners  who 
have  created  them  without  ever  leaving 
home — or  the  library! 

Verey,  Rosemary.  The  American  Man’s 
Garden.  Boston:  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  1 990. 

This  is  the  fifth  book  in  the  series  on 
personalized  gardens  in  the  U.S.,  Canada 
and  England.  Kevin  Nicolay’s  small  urban 
garden  on  Queen  Anne  is  lovingly  de¬ 
scribed  by  its  late  creator.  Photographs 
and  prose  document  exquisite  and  unusual 
plant  combinations  at  different  seasons, 
and  the  long  process  of  collecting  and 


creating  such  a  garden.  The  reader  is  also 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  Cecil  Smith  rhodo¬ 
dendron  garden  on  three  wooded  acres 
near  Newburg,  Oregon.  Northwest  natives 
and  other  companion  plantings  are  shown 
to  great  advantage  amidst  species  rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  ornamental  trees  and  towering 
firs  in  a  quintessential  Northwest  setting. 

dwell,  Carol.  Gardening  from  the  Heart: 
Why  Gardeners  Garden.  Berkeley:  Ante¬ 
lope  Island  Press,  1990. 

It  is  difficult  to  come  up  with  a  unique 
book  in  the  much-published  field  of  gar¬ 
dening  and  horticulture — butCarol  dwell 
has  done  it.  She  has  interviewed  gardeners 
from  all  over  the  country  who  create  and 
work  in  a  wide  variety  of  gardens.  The 
western  states  are  emphasized,  with  words 
from  Mike  Saco,  who  tends  a  stretch  of 
1-90  planting  in  Spokane;  Mary  Kenady, 
who  cultivates  10  acres  outside  of  Duvall; 
and  Loie  Benedict,  a  plant  lover  who  gar¬ 
dens  in  Auburn.  Personal  gardening  histo¬ 
ries,  childhood  memories,  and  feelings 
about  gardens  and  the  act  of  gardening  are 
expressed,  along  with  favorite  plant  com¬ 
binations,  gardening  and  horticultural 
practices. 

Waters,  George  and  Harlow,  Nora,  eds. 
The  Pacific  Horticulture  Book  of  West¬ 
ern  Gardening.  Boston:  David  R.  God- 
ine,  1990. 

Although  this  compilation  of  journal 
articles  emphasizes  California,  Northwest 
gardens  and  gardeners  are  represented  quite 
stunningly  in  an  Oregon  perennial  garden, 
and  in  writings  on  hosta,  hardy  geraniums 
and  other  Northwest  favorites.  Perhaps 
most  valuable  for  the  increasingly  water- 
conscious  Northwest  gardeners  are  the 
chapters  on  the  hardier  Mediterranean 
plants  and  water  conservation  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and — in  the  remote  case  we  need 
further  information — a  chapter  entitled  “A 
Beginner’s  Guide  to  Slugs  and  Snails.” 

Lovejoy,  Anne,  ed.  Perennials:  Toward 
Continuous  Bloom.  Deer  Park,  WI: 
Capability’s  Books,  1991. 

Planned  as  the  first  in  a  series  of  writ¬ 
ings  by  contemporary  American  garden¬ 
ers,  this  volume  devoted  to  perennials  is 
especially  welcome  as  a  national  publica¬ 
tion  with  the  unusual  feature  of  a  North¬ 
west  bias,  due  in  no  small  part  to  its  local 
editor.  Writing  quality  varies,  and  article 
topics  range  from  gardening  philosophies, 
recommendations  on  favorite  plants,  to 
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All  members  of  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  are  invited  and  encouraged 
to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  on  Monday,  April  15  at  10am  in  Northwest  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  Hall  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture. 

Following  the  business  meeting,  we  will  have  as  our  guest  speaker  Sarah  Rei- 
chard,  Graduate  Research  Assistant  and  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  1988-89  Eliza¬ 
beth  Carey  Miller  Scholarship,  who  will  speak  about  “Capturing  the  Cultivated 
Flora,”  encompassing  her  plant  research  work  in  Chile  as  well  as  her  current  re¬ 
search.  Also,  Paul  West,  the  1990-91  Scholarship  recipient,  will  give  us  a  glimpse 
into  his  specialized  research  as  a  graduate  student  in  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticul¬ 
ture. 

The  meeting  will  then  adjourn  to  the  Douglas  Conservatory  for  light  refresh¬ 
ments  and  a  guided  tour  of  the  research  greenhouses. 

Most  sincerely, 

Nell  Scott,  President 


border  building  and  “defensive  garden¬ 
ing”  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  But  with 
articles  by  Kevin  Nicolay,  Peter  Ray,  Pat 
Bender,  Jerry  Sedenko,  Judith  Jones  and 
other  Seattle  area  writers,  few  readers  will 
get  through  this  anthology  without  taking 
notes  on  these  knowledgeable  gardeners’ 
favorite  perennials  and  their  sources. 

■  More  Titles  in 
the  Miller  Library 

Beds  and  Borders:  Traditional  and 
Original  Garden  Designs  by  Wendy  B. 
Murphy,  photographs  by  Joanne  and  Jerry 
Pavia.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1990. 

Bold  Romantic  Gardens:  The  New  World 
Landscapes  of  Oehme  and  Van  Sweden 
by  Wolfgang  Oehme  and  James  Van 
Sweden.  Reston,  VA:  Acropolis  Books, 
1990. 

Cox’s  Guide  to  Choosing  Rhododendrons 
by  Peter  and  Kenneth  Cox.  Portland: 
Timber,  1990. 

Crocus  and  Colchicum  by  E.A.  Bowles. 
London:  Waterstone,  1985. 

Cuttings  from  a  Rock  Garden:  Plant 
Portraits  and  Other  Essays  by  H.  Lincoln 
Foster  and  Laura  Louise  Foster.  New  Y ork: 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1990. 


Ecology  of  Plant  Communities:  A 
Phytosociological  Account  of  the  British 
Vegetation  by  Jack  Rieley  and  Susan  Page. 
New  York:  Wiley,  1990. 

Focus  on  Flowers:  Discovering  and 
Photographing  Beauty  in  Gardens  and 
Wild  Places  by  Allen  Rokach  and  Anne 
Millman.  New  York:  Abbeville  Press, 
1990. 

The  Garden  in  Autumn  by  Alan  Lacy. 
New  York:  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1990. 

The  Good  Garden  Guide  by  Peter  King 
and  Graham  Rose.  London:  Barrie  & 
Jenkins,  1990. 

Inspired  Flower  Arrangements  by  Toshiro 
Kawase.  New  York:  Kodansha  Inter¬ 
national,  1990. 

Lilies  by  Victoria  Matthews.  London: 
Collingridge,  1989. 

The  Random  House  Book  of  Herbs  by 
Roger  Phillips  and  Nicky  Foy.  New  York: 
Random  House,  1990. 

The  Simple  Act  of  Planting  a  Tree:  A 
Citizen  Forester’s  Guide  to  Healing  Your 
Neighborhood ,  Your  City,  and  Your 
Worldby  TreePeople  with  Nady  and  Katie 
Lipkis.  Los  Angeles:  Jeremy  P.  Tarcher, 
1990. 


Fern  Festival  1991 

The  NHS  Fern  Festival,  scheduled  for 
May  30-31  and  June  1,  opens  with  the 
Festival  Lecture  at  7:30pm,  Thursday, 
May  30,  in  Northwest  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety  Hall  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticul¬ 
ture.  The  speaker,  Paul  Martin  Brown, 
titles  his  talk,  “Fern  Forays  for  Fun  and 
Fascination,”  and  promises  to  take  us  to 
“new  and  exciting  habitats,”  ranging  from 
New  England  to  Florida,  from  the  upper 
Great  Lakes  and  Central  Rockies  to  South¬ 
ern  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  last  stop  will  be  on  Vancouver  Island, 
British  Columbia,  for  “Canada’s  only  site 
for  the  Sierra  Shield  fern.” 

Mr.  Martin  Brown,  who  describes 
himself  as  a  “botanist,  horticulturist  and 
naturalist  with  a  special  interest  in  native 
ferns,  orchids  and  endangered  species,”  is 
a  native  of  Foxborough,  Massachusetts,  a 
teacher,  explorer  and  lecturer.  His  photo¬ 
graphs  serve  to  document  the  many  spe¬ 
cies  and  habitats  he  describes  in  his  lec¬ 
tures,  seminars  and  field  trips. 

The  sale  and  display  of  ferns,  also  in 
NHS  Hall,  will  be  open  prior  to  the  lecture 
and  will  continue  on  Friday,  May  31, 
from  l-5pm,  and  on  Saturday,  June  1, 
from  10am-2pm. 

On  Friday,  May  3 1 ,  there  will  be  a  tour 
of  the  Bellevue  garden  of  Mrs.  Hugh 
Baird,  where  visitors  will  enjoy  “a  tremen¬ 
dous  collection  of  choice  hybrid  and 
species  rhododendrons  plus  a  variety  of 
native  and  other  plant  treasures.” 

Sue  Olsen  and  the  Fern  Festival  Com¬ 
mittee  invite  you  to  enjoy  this  ever-new 
and  fascinating  traditional  event.  A  Fern 
Festival  flyer  will  provide  more  details. 
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NHS 

ANNUAL 
MEETING 

10:00am 

April  15, 1991  at  CUH 

An  important  function  of  the  NHS 
Annual  Meeting  will  be  to  hear  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  Report  and  to  vote  on 
the  slate  presented.  Said  slate  includes 
Officers  for  the  1991-1992  year  and  in¬ 
coming  Board  members  for  the  term  1991- 
1994.  Retiring  Board  members,  who  have 
served  two  consecutive  terms,  will  be 
acknowledged  at  the  meeting. 

In  addition,  a  special  tribute  is  due  our 
retiring  President,  Mrs.  James  R.  Scott 
(Nell),  who  has  so  ably  guided  and  in¬ 
spired  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety  since  her  election  in  1989.  We  thank 
Nell  for  her  dedication  and  for  the  energy, 
time  and  talent  she  has  given  to  this  organi¬ 
zation,  always  with  enthusiasm! 

It  is  appropriate  to  acknowledge  and 
thank  the  members  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  for  their  efforts.  They  are:  Mrs. 
James  Addington,  Mrs.  Gordon  Ander¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Stephen  Herron,  Mrs.  Richard 
Lankford,  Mrs.  Brooks  Ragen  and  Mrs. 
Ward  Doland,  Chair. 

Slate:  Executive  Committee 


President . Mrs.  Gene  Lynn 

Vice  President . Mrs.  Richard  Lankford 

Vice  President . Mrs.  Lucas  de  Clercq 

Vice  President . Mrs.  Ward  Doland 

Recording 

Secretary . Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Hayes 

Corresponding 

Secretary . Mrs.  B.  Newell  Lindberg 

Treasurer . Mrs.  Judith  Williams 

Past  President . Mrs.  James  R.  Scott 


Members-At-Large ....  Mrs.  Lucius  Andrew 

Mrs.  Herschell  Boyd 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Brown 
Mrs.  George  Davis 
Advisor . Mrs.  Pendleton  Miller 

Board ,  1991-1994 

Joy  Crothall  Mrs.  R.  Alex  Poison 

Mrs.  George  Davis  Mrs.  David  Smith 

Mrs.  Lucas  de  Clercq  Dr.  Meredith  Smith 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hill  Lynn  Sonneman 

Mr.  Dan  Hinkley  Mrs.  Michael  Stansbury 
Mrs.  Jean-Paul  Mauger  Iris  Wagner 


Lecture  Series: 

Perennials  in  New  Gardens 

For  those  who  may  have  missed  it, 
permit  us  to  announce  again  that  Pamela 
Harper,  well-known  horticultural  writer, 
photographer  and  lecturer,  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  June  24  program,  10:30am  in 
Northwest  Horticultural  Society  Hall  at 
the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture.  Mrs. 
Harper  will  discuss  “Perennials  for  New 
Gardens — How  to  Grow  and  Care  for 
Them.”  A  native  of  England,  Pamela 
Harper  now  resides  and  gardens  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  She  also  maintains  the  Harper  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Slide  Library,  which  includes  a 
collection  of  her  photographs,  many  of 
which  have  appeared  in  national  publica¬ 
tions.  Her  newest  book,  Designing  with 
Perennials,  was  recently  published  by 
Macmillan. 

Plan  now  to  come  and  enjoy  this  color¬ 
ful  program,  and  bring  your  friends  to 
share  it  with  you! 


Thank  You! 

Lecture  Series  Patrons 

All  NHS  members  have  by  now  re¬ 
ceived  copies  of  the  1991  Lecture  Series 
Brochure,  and  we  hope  you  have  marked 
your  calendars  to  reserve  the  dates.  We 
also  hope  that  you  have  noticed  that  a 
record  number  of  Patrons — over  200 — 
have  contributed  to  this  printing  of  the 
brochure  and  to  underwriting  the  costs  of 
this  outstanding  series.  We  want  to  thank 
them  for  their  generosity  in  support  of  this 
exciting  and  educational  NHS  program! 


Mark  Your  Calendar  for  these 

Upcoming  Events 

March  19 

NHS  Lecture 

7:30pm  in  NHS  Hall,  CUH 
Jerry  Forest  Franklin:  “The  New 
Forestry” 

March  20,  21,  27 

NHS  Workshops 

Sylvia  Duryee:  “Seed  Sowing” 

(For  details,  call  527-1794) 

April  6 

Rhododendron  Species  Foundation  Sale 
9am -2pm 

Weyerhaeuser  Corporate  Headquarters 
Federal  Way 

April  15 

NHS  Annual  Meeting  and  Douglas 
Greenhouse  Tour 
10am  in  NHS  Hall,  CUH 
Complimentary  lecture:  NHS 
Scholarship  Recipient  Sarah  Reichard: 
“Capturing  the  Cultivated  Flora” 
Election  of  officers,  light  refreshments 

April  20 

NW  Perennial  Alliance  Lecture 
7:30pm,  Scottish  Rite  Temple,  Seattle 
Penelope  Hobhouse:  “Planting  Styles: 
Providing  a  Framework  to  Flowers” 

April  23,  24, 25 
COH  Plant  Sale 
University  Village,  Seattle 

May  30,  31,  June  1 

NHS  Fern  Festival 

Lecture,  May  30, 7:30pm — Paul  Martin 
Brown:  “Fern  Forays  for  Fun  and 
Fascination” 

Garden  Tour,  Sale  and  Display  of  Ferns 

Spring  Garden  Tour 

Date  and  details  will  be  sent  in  a  flyer. 

June  24 

NHS  Lecture 

10:30am  in  NHS  Hall,  CUH 
Pamela  Harper:  “Perennials  for  New 
Gardens” 

Mid-summer 

NHS  Workshop 
M.  Baird:  “Cuttings” 

(For  details,  call  527-1794) 

September  20-21 
NHS  Annual  Plant  Sale 
CUH 
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THE  *  1991 

A  M  A  T  EUR 

GARDENING 

CONTEST 


~  Sponsored  by  ~~~ 
Seattle  Home  and  Garden 
Magazine,  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society,  and 
Wells  Medina  Nursery. 

K 


W 


GRAND  PRIZE 

The  “Best  of  Show”  Winner  will 
receive  a  $250  gift  certificate 
to  Rosario  Resort  and  Spa  on 
Orcas  Island,  a  great  getaway 
in  the  San  Juan  Islands  with 
complete  spa  facilities,  Pacific 
Northwest  cuisine,  and  beautiful 
bay-view  rooms. 

FIRST  PLACE 

—  WINNERS  — 

The  First  Place  Winner  in  each 
category  will  receive  a  $100  gift 
certificate  from  Wells  Medina 
Nursery  in  Bellevue. 

The  winning  gardens  will  be 
considered  for  publication  in 
the  September/October  1991  is¬ 
sue  of  Seattle  Home  and  Garden 
Magazine. 

■ —  To  Qualify  — 

You  must  be  an  amateur  gar¬ 
dener  (you  don’t  grow  or  sell 
plants  for  a  living)  and  live  in 
the  Greater  Seattle  Area  to  be 
eligible.  Seattle  Home  and  Gar¬ 
den  Magazine,  Northwest  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Wells  Medina 
Nursery  employees  and  their  im¬ 
mediate  families  may  not  enter 
the  contest. 

—  Categories  — 

You  may  submit  one  entry  per 
category: 

1.  Quintessential  Northwest 
Gardens  (native  plants) 

2.  Container  Gardens  (includes 
either  pots,  tubs,  planters  and/ 
or  window  boxes.) 

—  Entry  Format  ~~ 

Your  entry  must  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

A.  Cover  Letter 

1.  Print  or  type  your  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  phone  numbers  for 
day  and  evening.  Please  indicate 
the  best  time  to  call  to  arrange 
to  visit  your  garden. 

2.  Indicate  which  category  you 
are  entering. 

3.  In  150  words  or  less,  describe 
your  entry,  being  sure  to  cover 
these  points: 


The  purpose  for  establishing 
the  garden, 
t*-  Your  planting  list 
The  reasons  for  selecting 
these  plants  (coverage, 
color,  etc.) 

Special  planting  techniques 

B.  Garden  Plans 

A  rough  drawing  of  your  garden, 
indicating  location,  plant  selec¬ 
tion,  color  scheme,  and  proxim¬ 
ity  to  your  living  spaces  (indoors 
and/or  outdoors). 

C.  5  x  7  Color  Print  or  Slide 

Negatives  will  not  be  accepted. 
Please  do  not  send  originals. 

Send  entries,  postmarked  no  later 
than  May  20,  1991  to: 

Amateur  Gardening  Contest 

Seattle  Home  and  Garden 
Magazine,  701  Dexter  Avenue  N., 
Suite  101,  Seattle,  WA  98109 

Any  entry  received  after  the 
deadline  will  be  disqualified. 

Note:  All  entries  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Seattle  Home  and  Garden 
Magazine  and  will  not  be  returned. 

Judging 

Each  category  will  be  judged  by 
a  panel  of  judges  selected  by  the 
Northwest  Horticultural  Society. 
Finalists  will  be  selected  based 
on  merits  of  entry  and  their  gar¬ 
dens  will  be  visited  by  the  panel, 
who  will  rate  them  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  scale  of  points: 

Design  40  points 

Selection  of  plants  30  points 

Suitability  to  location  15  points 

Unusual  features  of  plan  15  points 

Contest  ends  May  20,  1991.  No  purchase 
necessary.  Offer  void  where  prohibited 
and  subject  to  all  federal,  state  and  local 
laws.  Prizes  are  non-transferable;  no  sub¬ 
stitutions  allowed.  Restrictions  may  ap¬ 
ply.  Taxes,  if  any,  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  winners. 


Wells  AVedina 

NURSERY 


, 


' 


■  Seed  Exchange  1991  ■ 


The  diligent  Seed  Exchange  Committee  has  sent  you  the  1991  Seed  List,  which  we 
imagine  has  brought  some  visions  of  spring  and  flights  of  gardening  fantasy  to  your 
freeze-damaged  spirits.  The  Seed  List  always  speaks  for  itself  and  is  a  testimony  to  the 
faithful  committee  members  who  work  quietly  and  with  great  devotion  to  produce  this 
treasured  document. 

This  year,  however,  they  have  added  a  new  dimension  to  the  list  information,  having 
prepared  for  the  “neophyte”  grower-from-seed  an  auxiliary  document  giving  the 
relevant  Germination  Requirements  for  listed  seed.  Use  this,  and  save  it  for  future  years 
to  improve  your  success  ratio  where  seeds  are  concerned. 

Also,  note  the  Propagating  Workshops  to  be  offered  by  the  Seed  Exchange  Com¬ 
mittee: 


■  Seed  Sowing  ■  Cuttings 

March  20,  21  &  27, 1991  Scheduled  for  mid-summer 

For  details,  contact  the  NHS,  527-1794  Contact:  M.  Baird,  454-3862 

#  An  April  propagating  workshop  may  also  be  scheduled,  if  interest  is  expressed. 
Please  call  the  NHS  office  if  interested.  The  Committee  welcomes  your  participation! 


^Nv\>\\  \  \  • 


NEW  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 


Please  send  a  membership  at  the  $  Level  to: 

Name 

Membership  Categories 

Address 

City  /  State  /  Zip 

Life  . 

$500.00 

Telephone 

Supporting . 

•  •  (1  yr) 

100.00 

•  •  (2  yr) 

175.00 

Your  Contribution  is  Tax  Deductible. 

Contributing . 

•  •  (1  yr) 

50.00 

Please  make  your  check  payable  to: 

•  (2  yr) 

80.00 

NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Individual . 

. .  20.00 

Isaacson  Hall 

Group  or  Family  . 

. . .  25.00 

University  of  Washington,  GF-15 

Seattle,  WA  98195 

Nursery . 

. . .  25.00 

(206)  527-1794 
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September  1991 
Plant  Sale 

The  Plant  Sale  this  year  will  be  chaired 
by  Joy  Crothall.  Her  vice  chairpersons  are 
Trudy  Baldwin,  publicity;  Grace  Smith, 
outside  departments;  and  Eve  Mauger, 
inside  departments. 

We  can  use  everybody’s  help.  Please 
call — if  you  are  interested  in  learning, 
helping  and  having  fun — the  NHS  office 
at  527-1794. 


Of  Special  Note — 

The  Miller  Library  has  received  a  spe¬ 
cial  gift  of  historic  seed  catalogues  from 
NHS  members  Sylvia  Duryee  and  Jocelyn 
Horder.  Purchased  as  a  collection  of  over 
1,300  pieces  from  Elisabeth  Woodbum, 
the  catalogues  are  from  West  Coast  nurs¬ 
eries  and  date  from  the  early  to  mid- 1 890s. 
This  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the 
library’s  catalogue  collections. 

A  library  wish-list  is  available  from 
librarians  Valerie  Easton  or  Laura  Lipton 
(543-8616). 


Illustration  courtesy  Hardy  Fern  Foundation 


Our  Readers  Write. . . 

Dr.  Olaf  Ribeiro’s  article  in  the  Winter 
NHS  News  inspired  two  readers  to  chal¬ 
lenge  a  statement  therein  regarding  the 
topping  of  trees.  Advised  of  this,  Dr. 
Ribeiro  replies  as  follows: 

“Pursuant  to  our  recent  telephone  con¬ 
versation,  I  would  like  to  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  correction  in  your  next  newsletter: 

"  ‘Topping  of  a  tree  even  in  good  health 
is  not  recommended,  and  is  noi  done  by 
any  certified  Arborist.’ 

“This  sentence  somehow  got  jumbled 
up  in  my  word-processor,  thanks  to  my 
abilities  at  deleting,  adding  and  careless 
proofing.  I  should  know  better! 

“As  you  can  see,  the  sentence  as  printed 
is  obviously  in  complete  contrast  to  what 
I  said  before  or  after.  Hope  this  clarifies 
the  confusion.” 


NEEDED:  Donation  of  an  electric 
office  ( self-correcting)  typewriter.  Please 
call  NHS,  527-1794,  if  you  have  an  extra 
typewriter  you  could  provide  for  the 
Office,  or  if  you  have  an  idea  about  a  pos¬ 
sible  source. 
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